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HE Church must make its influence felt in 
economic life chiefly through the decisions of 
its laymen in their various occupations — as 
employers, as employees, as producers and 
consumers, and as citizens. The Christian is 
called to commit himself to God's purpose in 
every area of his life, and usually there is no more 


important area than his way of making a living." 
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Christian Manifesto 

We present to our readers this 
onth the text of the statement 
nh economic issues adopted last 
eptember by the National Coun- 
il of Churches. In some sense 
is document is successor to the 
ell-known “Social Ideals of the 
hurches,”’ as far as the economic 
ortions of that document are 
oncerned. The ‘Social Ideals’’ 
ave not been reaffirmed by the 
ational Council, and the new 
atement may be regarded as its 


It should go without saying, 
erefore, that critical study of 
is new statement is called for 
the part of ministers and lay- 
en. It was adopted by a very 
rge majority following a proc- 
ss of discussion and redrafting 
hich extended over two years 
so. This means that it is as 
thoritative as any such state- 
ent representing a broad Prot- 
tant consensus can be. The 
ouncil’s constituent bodies are 
vereign ecclesiastical entities. 
hey speak for themselves, of 
urse, and are not “bound” by 
llective pronouncements of this 
rt. Yet to formulate a general 
nsensus on matters of common 
ncern is one of the National 
ouncil’s functions. As was once 
id of the Federal Council, it 


Editorial 


has “‘all the authority it can suc- 
cessfully exercise.” 


But the Council’s constituency 
is chiefly Protestant, embodying 
in large degree the tradition of 
“dissent” and emphasizing the 
freedom of the individual con- 
science. Hence, in most of its 
member communions the sig- 
nificance and value of such a 
statement as this are primarily 
educational. This means that free 
discussion of it is called for at all 
levels and that frank criticism 
should be encouraged. We think 
that the critical commentaries 
which we are publishing along 
with the statement, and which 
present different points of view, 
will contribute to this end. 


Again the Lobbyists? 

The New York Times reports 
a marked increase in the expendi- 
tures of registered lobbyists in 
Washington—$415,000 more dur- 
ing the first half of 1954 than 
during the corresponding period 
in 1953. The total is still much 
less than in 1950, but the trend 
is suggestive. 

Lobbying, of course, is a legiti- 
mate occupation. It is one aspect 
of the ‘pressure’ phenomenon 
which is implicit in representa- 
tive government. But the ques- 
tion, “Who gets what, and why?” 
must be persistently asked and 
relentlessly pressed if lobbying is 


to be limited to the legitimate 
purpose of giving information 
and demonstrating valid claims. 
With tongue quite visibly in 
cheek, the Times correspondent 
ends his story thus: 


“In short, this was a big year 
for the pressure groups. Some are 
still figuring their net gains and 
losses, but whatever the outcome, 
most groups will be back with 
the next Congress, exercising 
their constitutional right ‘to pe- 
tition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.’ ” 


The Democrats’ Opportunity 


Much was made during the 
recent campaign of the support 
given the President by Democrats 
in the 83rd Congress. There was 
substantial ground for that claim, 
and it has appeared quite possi- 
ble that Mr. Eisenhower might 
have reason to be thankful to the 
Democratic party. Indeed, a news- 
paper account of a recent press 
conference quoted him as saying 
concerning his ““progressive-mod- 
erate” policy: “Now that is the 
kind of a program I stand for, 
and if there are enough people 
wanting to go along with it, then 
we have no fear.” 


To say this after his own 
gloomy campaign predictions of 
disaster in case his party lost con- 
trol of Congress was to give evi- 
dence of genuine courage. It 
sounds like a plain bid for sup- 
port from the Democratic side. 
Are the Democrats big enough to 
rise to it? 


To be sure, real magnanimity 


is called for, since an individua 
or a group finds it hard to foc 
give irresponsible charges of treé 
son. But it is the chance of a lif! 
time. This is an hour for politicc 
greatness. It is no time for snij 
ing—for saying publicly that th 
President lacks the ability to c 
what his political opponents hav 
promised to help him do. 


Some of our political leade¢ 
and news commentators do ne 
seem to realize the magnitude + 
the moral victory scored in tk 
repudiation by the Senate of thi 
massive evil which has come — 
be known as mccarthyism. Hes 
again, there is no place for vit! 
peration or for gloating. TT 
moral victory is but one side : 
the coin: on the other side 
depicted personal moral traged 
The Christian faith sanctio2 
condemnation only when co 
pled with a redemptive purpos 
But this does not lessen the sk 
nificance of what has happene 


The Democrats in the Senai 
joined a group of Rep 
bent on breaking the grip of! 
sinister influence which is 
bodied not in one individual by 
in many and which transcen} 
party boundaries. Victories aj 
costly in that they entail a tt 
mendous obligation to capitali 
them. History will not deal ligl 
ly with a party which, in passit 
from opposition to majori 
status in Congress, shows itself | 
be more concerned with futu 
political advantage than wi 
giving the nation the best it h 
during the next two years. 


Christianity Is Social 


Taking his cue from a remark 
y Billy Graham, a writer in the 
ctober number of The Chris- 
tan Citizen, a Methodist journal 
ublished in London, decries the 
ersistent influence upon Chris- 
ian thought of the “individual- 
sm of the 19th century.” Billy 
raham had said in a press inter- 
lew that some Christians ‘do 
ot know their stuff as efficiently 
s the communists.”” Whereas, in 
he early church, “the Christian 
ut-thought the pagan.” The 
riter wonders if we are out- 
hinking the modern pagans or, 
n the contrary, giving the im- 
ression to thoughtful people 
utside the church that “religion 
s irrelevant to the real problems 
f our day.” 


This is quite in line with the 
vanston emphasis on Christian 
cial witness as an indispensa- 
le element in evangelism. The 
riter quotes the late Archbishop 
emple: 


~“T am convinced that in this 
eriod of history social witness 
an indispensable instrument of 
vangelism. We cannot obtain a 
learing for our primary message 
, in regard to the evils of which 
en are chiefly conscious, we 


have to say that for these it con- 
tains no remedy. We must find 
where men are, and then, taking 
them by the hand, lead them to 
the true source of power and 
peace. But we can do little as 
long as we call to them across an 
intervening gulf; and we can do 
nothing if we direct our appeal 
to some region of interest where 
they are not to be found at all.” 


In this connection a passage 
from the statement issued by the 
American Roman Catholic hier- 
archy on November 20 is instruc- 
tive. It throws light on the much 
abused word, “‘secularism”’: 


“It is not that the existence of 
God is expressly or generally de- 
nied: it is rather that so many 
men ignore Him and His law in 
their absorption with the ma- 
terial world which He created. 
There is not yet a deliberate 
turning away from God, but 
there is an excessive preoccupa- 
tion with creatures. This form of 
materialism reveals itself as secu- 
larism in politics and govern- 
ment, as avarice in business and 
in the professions, and as pagan- 
ism in the personal lives and re- 
lations of all too many men and 
women. “This people honors Me 
with their lips but their heart is 
far from Me.’ (Mark 7, 6).” 


Christianity and Economic Life 


We print below, with accompanying criti- 


cal comments which we invited, the text 


of a pronouncement which occupies a 


unique place among Protestant educa- 


tional documents. 


Christian Principles and 


Assumptions for Economic Life* 


Introduction 


HRISTIAN churches have as a 
prime objective their minis- 
try to individuals, and therefore 
have also a basic relationship and 
responsibility to the society which 
they seek to serve. Their role in 
that society has two aspects. 
One of their responsibilities is 
the conservation and promotion 
in that society of such values as 
justice and freedom. 


The other responsibility is 
prophetic, in the scriptural sense 
of trying to view all human rela- 
tions and institutions in the light 
of the teachings of the Gospel. It 
involves leadership in the con- 
tinuous struggle so to improve 
what is that it moves toward what 
ought to be, according to that 
standard. This means pointing 
out and trying to correct imper- 
fections and abuses. 


These roles —the conservin 
and the prophetic — are both ei 
sential. There is a complicatin 
factor, however, in the positiot 
of our American society in th 
world today. We believe tha 
from the Christian standpoin 
free democratic institutions an 
clearly superior to any form ¢ 
totalitarianism. But our way ¢ 
life has been challenged by total! 
tarian philosophies and practice} 
especially communism, which al 
competing with it for the loyalt 


of men around the world. 


In this situation many of ou 
people are inclined to discoura 
or neglect self-criticism; but sel 
criticism is a normal aspect « 
health and strength and a meat 
of growth in a democracy. Ar 
admission of fault or failure 1 
our society may be falsely co: 


* Statement adopted by the General Board of the National Council of the Church 
of Christ in the U.S.A., September 15, 1954. 


rued as giving aid and comfort 
enemies, even as disloyal or 
bversive. The prophetic role of 
1e Church thus becomes especi- 
lly difficult. 

Yet the churches dare not 
andon the prophetic role. To 
o so would be to yield leader- 
nip for peace and freedom and 
stice and to disregard the 
urches’ mandatory responsibili- 
under the Gospel. When we 
ase to strive and speak for a 


Fundamental Religious 


God as we know him through 
hrist is the God of history, of 
tions and peoples, as well as 
individual souls. It is his will 
at his Kingdom be realized 
nong men and that his lordship 
acknowledged over all prin- 
palities and powers, over every 
partment of life, including eco- 
mic institutions and practices. 
he Church is under a divine 
perative to call all men 
and especially its own 
embers — to recognize 
@ meaning of God’s 
rdship over their eco- 
mic activities. ‘Thy 
ngdom come, thy will 
done, on earth.” 

All the resources of 
e earth—such as land 
d water and mineral 
posits, which under 
e laws of man become 
ivate or public prop- 
ty—are gifts of God, 
d every form of owner- 
ip or use of such prop- 
ty should be kept un- 


society based upon these values, 
we give the impression that we 
have ceased to care about them. 

The statement which follows 
is concerned with basic principles 
and assumptions in relation to 
economic life in the light of the 
teachings of the Gospel, together 
with the function of the churches 
and the attitude of individual 
Christians. It seeks to maintain 
an appropriate balance between 
the conserving and the prophetic 
roles of the Church. 


and Ethical Assumptions 


der such scrutiny that it may not 
distort the purpose of God’s crea- 
tion. God is the only absolute 
owner. Every Christian particu- 
larly should look upon all of his 
possessions, as well as his talents, 
as a trustee, and should use them 
in the light of his understanding 
of God’s purpose for him. “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof.” 


All men are created in the 
image of God; and, though they 
are in history sinful and _ re- 
bellious as the slaves of their own 
self-will, God seeks to redeem 
them from their self-centeredness. 
Men experience freedom in the 
measure in which they are will- 
ing to become God's servants, 
and to allow God as revealed in 
Christ to become the center of 
their lives and the pattern of 
their living. 

This teaching about man is 
the Christian basis for belief in 
the dignity and possibilities of 
all persons, whatever their status 
in the economic order. Persons 
uniquely combine body and spir- 
it, and the needs of both should 
be emphasized in the Christian 
Church. That the material needs 
of men be met through their 
economic institutions and activi- 
ties is one condition of their 
spiritual growth. “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 

Men were made to love one 
another, and to live as members 
of a community that transcends 
all barriers of race or nation or 
class. All economic institutions 
and practices that tend to divide 
men because they enhance false 
pride, covetousness, and_bitter- 
ness, or encourage laziness or the 
selfish use of power, stand under 
Christian moral judgment. The 
Church should seek to influence 
the development of economic life 


in such a way that economic 1 
stitutions, policies, and practice 
are favorable to right relation: 
between people. “You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.” 

Freedom is another basic valu 
which enters into all human re 
lations. Spiritual and cultur 
aspects of freedom are primar 
in society, and essential to it 
full development in accord wit 
Christian principles. It is there 
fore important to consider the 
ways in which this freedom i 
influenced, for good or ill, by the 
institutions and practices of eco¢ 
nomic life. The basis of real free 
dom is expressed in the words 
‘‘We must obey God rather than 
men.” 

Economic institutions and ac 
tivities should serve the whol: 
man—body and spirit. A rising 
standard of living is desirable 
but it may tend in a rich societ’ 
to create wants and to over 
emphasize the acquisition and 
enjoyment of material things it 
a way incompatible with Chris 
tian purpose. “Man shall not live 
by bread alone.” a 

These fundamental principl 
should be represented and fr 
flected in the working of am 
economic system. Economic i 
stitutions and activities shoul 
never become a law unto them 
selves. Their purpose is to serv 
human need. “You will kno 
them by their fruits.” 


Certain Misconceptions 


The churches in their teach- 
ing and behavior, however, have 


principles we have stated abov 
because of certain misconcey 


often obscured the fundamental tions, which can be appraise 


low more easily than in earlier 
Limes. 

One of these misconceptions is 
he belief that some particular 
conomic system is ordained by 
x0d. This belief has been ap- 
lied to slavery and to feudalism; 
ften also to the idea that the 
ossession of wealth is a mark of 
he divine favor. Through the 
mturies even the Church has 
ften taken a passive attitude to- 
ard the secular status quo sim- 
ly because it exists, and there- 
ore must exist by divine provi- 
ence. Indeed the Christian tra- 
ition itself has been often thus 
terpreted. We now recognize 
at God’s providence may work 
r preservation, modification, or 
placement of some existing 
rms of economic institutions 
r for the creation of some new 
rms. Though God works with- 
a changing order, there is no 
utomatic progress in history. 
hange does not always mean 
rogress. Sinful human choices 
o into the making of new social 
ructures as well as into the 
aintenance of the old. To both 
ew and old forms of economic 
fe Christians should bring criti- 
sm or appreciation from minds 
ade sensitive by God’s spirit. 
Another misconception is that 
basic economic relationships 
nevolent intentions justify 
mination by those who have 
perior status and power. Benev- 
ent intentions have been used 
ith sincerity at one time or an- 
her to justify slavery, to give re- 
ious sanction to white supre- 


macy and the continuance of im- 
perialism, to prevent the poor 
from having education or the suf- 
frage, or to discourage construc- 
tive land reform or the organiza- 
tion of labor. It is also true that 
sincerely benevolent intentions 
have been used to justify many 
impracticable or wrongful means 
and some mistaken goals of eco- 
nomic reform. The splintering of 
political and economic entities, 
the distribution of land into un- 
economic units, or the use of 
intimidation or violence in the 
organizing efforts of any eco- 
nomic group should thus be 
questioned. It is quite as true of 
irresponsible economic power as 
of irresponsible political power, 
that such power tends to corrupt 
those who exercise it. 


In some situations Christians 
have had the misconception that 
the one sure road to economic 
justice is the socialization of all 
the major means of production. 
During periods of exploitation of 
large classes of the population, 
and also in times of depression 
and unemployment, it was un- 
derstandable that some Chris- 
tians and others concerned about 
the welfare of the victims of the 
situation should regard every 
move toward increasing social 
control as an advance. Today we 
have enough knowledge of what 
happens under a thoroughgoing 
collectivism to realize that un- 
critical recourse to the state to 
remedy every evil creates its own 
evils. It may easily become a 
threat to freedom as well as to 


efficiency. The union of political 
and economic power is a danger- 
ous road, whether it leads toward 
complete state control of eco- 
nomic life or toward control of 
the state by private centers of 
economic power. A wide distri- 
bution of centers of power and 
decision is important to the pres- 
ervation of democratic freedom. 

In contrast to the above mis- 
conception that socialization is 
an easy road to justice is another 
misconception held by some sin- 
cere Christians that a maximum 
of individual economic freedom 
will by itself create the economic 
conditions that contribute to a 
good society. On the contrary, 
the weight of evidence shows that 
some use of government in rela- 
tion to economic activities is es- 
sential to provide the environ- 
ment in which human freedom 
can flourish. 

Recognition and correction of 
these misconceptions have come 


Applications of Ethical Principles in the Economic Order 


The body of Christian teach- 
ing that has been developed in 
relation to economic institutions 
involves principles not easily har- 
monized, nor easily applied to 
concrete institutions, policies, 
and practices; and yet all of them 
have a rightful claim upon the 
Church and the Christian. 

For example, in the present 
world situation there are real 
conflicts between such positive 
values as order and freedom, or 
order and justice, or justice and 


both through the continuov 
working out of the meaning « 
the Christian faith and ethl 
and as a result of external event 
which the Church has had 1 
recognize. Rapid and profour 
changes in recent centuries hay 
made it difficult to regard an 
particular economic institution 
as final or as ordained by Gox 
Exploited or neglected classi 
and races have won new politics 
and social power, challengiii 
the claims of previous holders | 
such power. In turn, holders 

newly won power often come 

regard too lightly their soc 
responsibilities. In some co 

tries, as in our own, the poss 
bilities of a combination of 1 
dividual freedom and social 1 
sponsibility have been encou 
agingly indicated and contin’ 
to be explored, along with t 
relationship between governm 
and private or semi-private & 
nomic groups. 


freedom. An economic syst 
that neglects any one of th 
values will become intolera 
There is no completely “Ch 
tian economic system,” suita 
for all situations everywhere. 
is however true that specific 
pects and features of any e 
nomic system can be reviewed 
determine the extent to whi 
they are consistent with Christi 
teachings. Christians should © 
guided by their ethic to seek su 
adjustments of economic insti! 
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tions and practices as will serve 
ost fully the three positive val- 
es of justice and order and free- 
om. 

We can suggest here only brief- 
y some norms for guidance of 
hristians in their judgment of 
conomic institutions and _ prac- 
ices and in their personal deci- 
ions in their various occupa- 
ions. 


1. All ethical demands upon 
conomic institutions must take 
ccount of the importance of effi- 


ay which seeks the maximum 
elfare of the greatest number 
f£ people. 

2. Christians should work for 
situation wherein all have ac- 
ess at least to a minimum stand- 
rd of living. Such a minimum 
hould be sufficient to permit 
are of the health of all and for 
uitable protection of the weaker 
embers of society, such as chil- 
ren, the sick, the aged, and the 
ncapacitated. It should protect 
he able-bodied against hazards 
eyond their control. 


§. All youth shoul 
ight to equal 
pportunities to 
evelop their ca- 
acities, in so far 
S society can 
rovide them, 
hrough equal 
ccess to the 
eans of health, 
ducation, and 


d have the 
j —— 1 


iN 


employment. 


4. Economic institutions 
should be judged also by their 
impact upon the family—which 
involves standards of living, 
hours of labor, stability of em- 
ployment, provision for housing, 
and the planning of cities, espe- 
cially in relation to their indus- 
trial development and the elimi- 
nation of blighted areas. 


5. It is a clear Christian re- 
sponsibility to work against those 
special forms of economic injus- 
tice that are expressed through 
racial and other group discrimi- 
nation. 


6. Every able-bodied adult has 
an obligation and the right to 
an opportunity to serve the com- 
munity through work. He should 
take responsibility for support- 
ing himself and his family. As 
an employee he has the same 
obligation to do an honest day’s 
work as his employer has for pay- 
ing a fair wage. Full recognition 
should be given to work of wom- 
en in the home and to the useful 
forms of voluntary work that 
both men and women are called 
upon to perform apart from “the 
job” in the narrow sense. Large- 
scale unemploy- 
ment, or long- 
continued unem- 
ployment for any 
considerable 
number of per- 
sons able and 
willing to work 
is intolerable. It 
ordinarily indi- 


cates defects in or relaxation of 
social and economic safeguards. 
All practicable safeguards should 
be provided and maintained. 


7. Economic’ institutions 
should make constructive use of 
such motives as the desire for 
economic security, the desire to 
improve the economic conditions 
of one’s family, the desire for 
wider scope for one’s capacities, 
the desire for social approval; 
but under Christian influences 
these motives should be kept in 
harmony with concern for the 
welfare of the community and 
with the individual’s sense of 
Christian vocation. The Church 
should keep under the strongest 
criticism any economic institu- 
tions and practices which empha- 
size self-interest above social re- 
sponsibility and which develop a 
moral climate within which the 
most highly honored success is 
in acquiring money. It should 
encourage economic practices 
and institutions which foster re- 
lations of mutual aid and co- 
operation. 


8. Since private ownership of 
many forms of property is a 
stimulus to increase production 
of goods and services, and a pro- 
tection to personal freedom, 
wider ownership among our peo- 
ple should be encouraged. But 
there are fundamental moral dif- 
ferences between the ways of ac- 
quiring property as well as be- 
tween the ways of using it. Prop- 
erty, and position, too, which 
give men great power over the 
lives and economic situations of 


others, require constant moral 
scrutiny. 


9. Great contrasts between rich 
and poor in our society tend to 
destroy fellowship, to undermine 
equality of opportunity, and to: 
undercut the political institu-: 
tions of a responsible society.’ 
Those who benefit by such in-| 
equalities are easily self-deceived: 
when they seek to justify their1 
own privileges, just as others may} 
deceive themselves by failing toc 
recognize as envy their own feel-I 
ings toward the more deserving¢ 
or more fortunate. 


Some inequalities of wealth! 
and income are necessitated, int 
our society, both because of dif-{ 
ferences in service or function, 
and because of the great danger 
to freedom in trying to elimi- 
nate them completely. Christians} 
should disapprove inequalitiest 
beyond the limits set by a broad 
view of justice and of the well- 
being of society. There is an un 
resolved dilemma here. On the} 
one hand, there is the Christians 
concern about injustice that may 
be involved in inequalities. O: 
the other hand, there is the nee 
of the incentive to initiative and 
productivity that is provide 
when income varies with contri- 
bution. Christian scrutiny shoul 
accept the validity of this experi- 
ence but may well question many 
conventional appraisals of the 
value of a particular kind of con- 
tribution. 


10. Economic institutions 
should not restrict political free- 
dom of any person and his par 
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icipation in the common life. 
uch freedom tends to maintain 
balance between the necessary 
ole of government at its various 
evels, on the one hand, and, on 
he other hand, the activity of 
rivate business, labor unions, 
nd many other types of volun- 
ary organization. 


11. Economic decisions are in 
ncreasing measure group deci- 
ions, involving often political as 
ell as economic forms of organi- 
ation. The Christian’s vocation 
ncludes his finding his place 
ithin those political and eco- 
ic movements which hold 
he greatest promise for the re- 
ization of the purposes indi- 
ated in this statement. 


12. Christian responsibility for 
conomic life must take into ac- 
punt also the needs of the whole 
orld. The response to these 
eeds involves the relation be- 
ween production, distribution, 
nd population. In some situa- 
ions attention must be given to 
ducation for population control 
r to opportunities for migra- 
ion; in others, to increase of 
roductivity; and, in still others, 
o the elimination of artificial 
yarriers to distribution. The re- 
ation between the obligation of 
hristians in the United States 
or preserving the health of eco- 
omic institutions in their own 
ountry and their responsibility 
o people in the less favored 
ountries often involves difficult 


moral problems. Every national 
policy should be viewed in rela- 
tion to its consequences for the 
lives of people everywhere. Con- 
sideration must be given to its 
effect upon good relations be- 
tween nations and upon the de- 
velopment of a peaceful world. 
We should practice tolerance to- 
ward the economic experiments 
of other peoples, in their exer- 
cise of freedom, though Chris- 
tians will judge each experiment 
by the same basic moral stand- 
ards that we apply to our own. 


13. In recent generations there 
have been great movements of 
protest against unjust inherited 
privileges and institutional rela- 
tionships. Christians may prop- 
erly welcome the rise of such pro- 
tests, as distinct from some of the 
methods used or the outcomes of 
many such movements. Some- 
times movements of social protest 
have rejected the Church and 
the Christian faith and have de- 
veloped ideologies, often based 
on illusory hopes, that have be- 
come for millions of people in- 
adequate substitutes for religion. 
The Christian Church should do 
all that it can to disclose the illu- 
sions in these ideologies and to 
confront the world with the Gos- 
pel in its fullness; but at the same 
time it should in humility not 
forget that it has often obscured 
the radical ethical demands of 
the Gospel and that it shares re- 
sponsibility for the resulting 
spiritual confusion. 


The Contributions of the Church 


The central contribution of 
the churches to the solution of 
economic problems is to help 
their members turn Christian 
principles into attitudes that mo- 
tivate conduct. These attitudes 
grow out of faith in God’s right- 
eousness and love. Two atttitudes 
should be emphasized: (1) love 
that takes the form of sensitive 
concern for the welfare of all 
persons and that seeks to raise 
the level of justice in economic 
institutions; (2) humility that 
‘comes when the Christian sees 
himself and his own social group 
under the judgment of God. This 
humility enables him to be criti- 
cal of the tendencies in himself 
to seek power over others, to take 
more privilege for himself than 
is just, and to exaggerate the 
truth on his own side of any con- 
flict of interest. One of the im- 
portant signs of such humility is 
willingness to listen to others in 
a spirit of fairness. 

The churches should seek also 
to develop among their members 
the idea of Chris- 
tian vocation in all 
constructive work. 
The Church must 
make its influence 
felt in economic 
life chiefly through 
the decisions of its 
laymen in their va- 
rious occupations— 
as employers, as em- 
ployees, as produc- 
ers and consumers, 


and as citizens. The Christian 1 
called to commit himself to God’! 
purpose in every area of his life 
and usually there is no more int 
portant area than his way o 
making a living. Each Christian 
needs to seek distinctive Chris 
tian guidance for his role in th: 
economic order. 


The churches themselves ow1 
property, invest funds, and enr 
ploy labor. Often their policie 
have been no better than thos: 
which the Church condemns it 
the secular world. Its divisions 
often reflect and seem to give : 
religious sanction to the socia 
divisions that are characteristil 
of society at large. In all thes; 
matters judgment should “begin 
at the house of God.” 


The Church recognizes thai 
there are technical elements it 
most controversial issues whick 
call for special knowledge ane 
experience; that important reld 
vant factors are often difficult te 
ascertain, especially in the con 
fusion of propaganda; and thai 
many essential eld 
ments should bi 
blended in judg 
ments that thi 
Church or its men 
bers make abou 
economic issues 
This blending ir 
volves constant cor 
rection by thos; 
whose training ane 
experience qualif 
them to speak o1 


specific aspects of any problem; 
as well as by effective representa- 
tion of all the social groups upon 
which economic decisions may 
have quite different effects. 
Thus no one of these requisites 
can be omitted: Christian objec- 
tives, standards, and _ attitudes; 
technical knowledge; seasoned 
judgment based upon actual par- 
ticipation in economic activities; 


and awareness of the human ef- 
fect of any policy upon all groups 


of people as those groups them- 


selves see it. All these elements 
must enter into the creation of 
the mind of the Church when the 
members of Christ’s body seek to 
relate its fundamental faith and 
ethic to the concrete and com- 
plex economic issues in the con- 
temporary world. 


Commentary 


| 
ms Statement is timely and 
constructive and it is one ap- 
propriate for the National Coun- 
cil to make. It recognizes that 
churches in the past have suf- 
fered misconceptions that led to 
conclusions not consistent with 
Christian principles, ¢é.g., sup- 
port of slavery, feudalism, and 
race discrimination. It cautions 
against the uncritical, even rash, 
and erroneous judgments made 
by some religious leaders and 
bodies in the last thirty years 
with respect to current economic 
affairs and institutions. It cor- 
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By Chester I. Barnard 


rectly warns that principles de- 
rived from Christian teaching are 
“not easily harmonized, nor 
easily applied to concrete insti- 
tutions, policies, and practices.” 
It asserts, I believe wisely, that 
“the central contribution of the 
churches to the solution of eco- 
nomic problems is to help their 
members turn Christian princi- 
ples into attitudes that motivate 
conduct.” 

This at the end is reinforced 
by the valid statement that “there 
are technical elements in most 
controversial issues which call 


for special knowledge and ex- 
perience; that important relevant 
factors are often difficult to as- 
certain ...; and that many essen- 
tial elements should be blended 
in judgments that the Church or 
its members make about eco- 
nomic issues.’’ Such assertions, 
with the relevant supporting ma- 
terial, are important, and I be- 
lieve useful. Thus I welcome the 
Statement as on the whole satis- 
factory, to me at least, for the 
present. 


For the present only, however. 
The Statement is not complete 
nor comprehensive and is far 
from final. There are avoidances 
that are subtly misleading, there 
are contradictions, and there are 
omissions that must be noted, 
even though appropriate correc- 
tion seems to me to call for much 
work over a long period. I have 
only space to mention three 
matters. 


1. Avoidance 


A number of words and terms 
of crucial importance to the sig- 
nificance of the Statement and to 
its application are not defined, 
nor is their meaning illustrated. 
Take the following: “order,” 
“equality,” “justice,” ‘freedom,” 
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Chester I. Barnard is a Congregational 
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reputation in business and public affairs. 
He is a member of the Department of 
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formerly president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and is now chairman of the 
General Science Foundation. 
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“social responsibility.” These ar 
fraught with ambiguity, diffu 
siveness, and multiple meanings; 
and controversy, both philosophii 
cal and practical, is involved ir 
all of them. Neither the lack o 
space in a brief statement nm 
the difficulties inherent in resolv 
ing the issues involved in the usé 
of these terms warrants the taci 
assumption of the Statement tha: 
there is a common understand 
ing of their meaning and of theimi 
application to the concrete prob 
lems with which the Statement 
is concerned. 


2. Contradictions 

To state that God “‘is the Goc 
of history, of nations and peo; 
ples,” as well as of individuals 
and that “it is his will that his 
Kingdom be realized among 
men,” while at the same tima 
affirming the power of men to ins 
tervene for better or worse seem 
self-contradictory, at least to tha 
theologically unsophisticated tc 
whom this Statement is addressed 
—not only those not members ob 
churches but millions who are: 
The reconciliation of the concep 
of God's rule with the concepts 
of free will and individual re: 
sponsibility is no doubt an ana 
cient problem which the theo: 
logians can explicate, or a para: 
dox—rather than a contradictiom 
—that faith can encompass. It 
would seem perhaps better taste 
to leave the matter to the divines 
rather than to present it critically 
here. But it cannot be avoided if 
a serious attempt is to be made 
to apply Christian principles ta 


€ morality of economic deci- 
ms. For the paradox in secular 
ms is matched in the philoso- 
ly of the social sciences. Here 
e distinguish two schools, that 
the interventionists, who be- 
ve in the possibilities of “social 
gineering” in the deliberate ac- 
mplishment of social ends; and 
at of the necessitariahs who 
ke the deterministic position 
at order is obtained autono- 
ously, is “in the nature of 
ings,” or, in religious terms, is 
matter of God’s will, and is not 
bject to man’s intervention. 


Having for many years been 
gaged in the deliberate and ex- 
icit management of men and 
aterials, I nevertheless find my- 
If believing in the autonomous 
aracter of all aggregates of hu- 
an behavior in relation both to 
e social world and to the rest 
the natural world. This is the 
nseen hand” conception based 
both logic and experience, not 
ly in economics but in all 
er realms; and I spell “hand” 
th a capital H. I am not try- 
e@ here in a few sentences to 
press a personal philosophy. 
am only trying to insist that 
‘thoroughgoing treatment of 
ese apparent contradictions or 
radoxes is essential to a mature 
atement of Christian Principles 
d Assumptions for Economic 
fe. Only so can the secondary 
lemmas be resolved. 


Omissions 


Of the omissions I can mention 
ly two important ones. The 
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first is the failure to include con- 
servation of resources as one of 
the essential functions of private 
ownership and the profit and loss 
system. It is a function not well 
accomplished and there are ob- 
vious abuses in the exploitation 
of natural resources and in fail- 
ures such as permit soil depletion 
and land erosion. It nevertheless 
remains true that a man will take 
care of his own property better 
than he will, or indeed can, of 
the property of others whether 
publicly or privately owned. 


Of greater importance, it seems 
to me, is the failure to develop 
and emphasize the moral prob- 
lems of representative behavior 
—when individuals are acting not 
for themselves but for others. 
The Ten Commandments are as 
applicable to personal conduct 
today as ever. But in modern 
times there has been a radical 
shift in the spectrum of morali- 
ties. Instead of nine-tenths of the 
working population being self- 
employed, nine-tenths are now 
employed by others. Innumer- 
able new moral problems are not 
yet listed or explicitly recognized. 
But the most fundamental prob- 
lems of management, of technical 
work and of all agency relations 
are moral. The relation of the 
moral problems involved to re- 
ligious principles is certainly ob- 
scure. Perhaps what is chiefly 
necessary is empirical knowledge 
as to the concrete problems, an 
understanding of their nature, 
and their translation into reli- 
gious terms. 


By Jasper E. Crane 


HE conclusion of the State- 
ment is excellent. The 
churches should emphasize Chris- 
tian principles and attitudes, es- 
pecially love and humility. Sound 
economics functions with these 
attributes and eschews coercion. 
This is recognized in other parts 
of the Statement by pointing out 
the superiority of free institu- 
tions, the dignity and _possibili- 
ties of all persons, right relations 
between people, the importance 
of productivity, and the encour- 
agement of wider ownership of 
property, and also by the State- 
ment’s disapproval of socializa- 
tion of all the major means of 
production and of the uncritical 
recourse to the state to remedy 
evil. 

The Statement is also sound 
and eloquent in calling for the 
idea of Christian vocation, com- 
mitment to God’s purpose in 
every area of life, and the prime 
objective of ministry to individ- 
uals. Indeed, the making of one’s 
living is an integral part of the 
life of man; the Gospel applies 
throughout the individual’s life 
and work and in all relationships 
of mankind. 

The Statement falters and is 
uncertain in discussing funda- 
mental points. Declaring for free- 


Jasper E. Crane is a Presbyterian layman, 
active in the affairs of his denomination, 
and a member of the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches. He 
was formerly vice-president of E. I. Du- 
pont de Nemours and Company. 


dom, it betrays the fear of : 
much freedom. Favoring priv 
ownership of property, it qu: 
fies that endorsement in wo 
that are difficult to understa 
It has too much resemblance 
some political party platfon 
which try to appeal both to 
right and to the left in a proba 
vain effort to win votes. Rath 
the Church should speak 1 
equivocally on matters of ri 
and wrong. It should not hesit: 
to proclaim inalienable hu 
rights which come from G 
This is not to say that 

Church should make dogma 
pronouncements on secular s 
jects on which sincere and dd 
cated Christians disagree. If ° 
Church discusses such matt 
it should present all sides of — 
question. Against these crité 
the Statement may be fo 
wanting. It lacks clarity on so 
fundamental truths and valu 
it seems too positive on some t 
putable issues. | 


—— 


Some specific weaknesses in 
Statement may be briefly ir 
| 


cated as follows: 
“Spiritual and cultural as 
of freedom are primary in- 
ciety.” The inference is clear t! 
freedom in economic affairs 
not regarded as primary. Y 
theory and experience concur 
demonstrating that freedom 
indivisible; if we surrender fil 
dom in the economic realm, , 
will lose it in politics, in religi} 
and in all other areas of lifé 
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It deprecates the creation of 
nts; whereas, progress in liv- 
g—and not alone in the multi- 
ication of material things—is 
ways effectuated by stimulating 
nts. 

The favorite cliché of the so- 
lizers—““One of these miscon- 
ptions is the belief that some 
ticular economic system is or- 
ined by God.’’ What should 
ve been emphasized is not the 
nuendo that free enterprise is 
e of many systems but the 
htness of freedom and _ the 
Ongness of coercion. 


The fallacy that freedom is 
eserved by “a wide distribution 
centers of power’ with other 
ferences in the Statement to 
and balance of forces. 
his savors of power politics, the 
alance of power” concept. It is 
wt the Christian path to free- 
m or to peace. 

The “conflicts between such 
sitive values as order and free- 
ym, or order and justice, or jus- 
se and freedom” are not real. 
eedom is not a license to dis- 
der; it gives no sanction to 
rm others; it does not permit 
fringing the rights of others. 
rder and justice are not incom- 
tible. Justice is attainable in a 
ndition of freedom, not in slav- 
y or under totalitarian rule. 
“Access at least to a minimum 
ndard of living’ does not seem 
carry much meaning. A good 
indard of life is desired for all 
ople, but the question is how 
It to be obtained? 

The call for “social and eco- 
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nomic safeguards” to prevent un- 
employment and a later point 
that “economic decisions are in 
increasing measure group deci- 
sions, involving often political as 
well as economic forms of organi- 
zation,” definitely mean that gov- 
ernment should not only provide 
the environment for economic 
affairs but should intervene in 
them. This is almost always fu- 
tile and self-defeating, for the 
same energy cannot be spent 
twice, and in action by govern- 
ment, which is “organized force,” 
it is inefficiently spent. Collectiv- 
ism does not bring forth eco- 
nomic abundance. 

Another serious fault of the 
Statement is the omission of 
much which should be included 
in a Christian discussion of eco- 
nomic affairs. It makes no defi- 
nite reference to the operation of 
the market place, although mar- 
ket phenomena are fundamental 
in the science of economics. In 
the market place, too, the will of 
the people is expressed in truly 
democratic fashion. 


There is no call for honesty 
nor denunciation of fraud. 


There is no mention of infla- 
tion and the present practice of 
governments to depreciate the 
value of money in the attempt 
to pass economic burdens on to 
posterity. 

There is incomplete under- 
standing that in a free society 
men work by voluntary coopera- 
tion and not by coercion. 

It contains no definition of 
freedom and is oblivious of the 


desirability of progress by ex- 
panding freedom, not restrict- 
ing it. 

There is no recognition of the 
multiplication of the energy re- 
leased by freedom as compared 
with slavery. 

There is no denunciation of 
monopoly, or of other interfer- 


By S. Guernsey Jones 


Ss A MEMBER of the National 

Council’s Department of 
Church and Economic Life, I 
am a prejudiced commentator on 
this Statement. I participated in 
its preparation and am biased in 
its favor. 

The Department of Church 
and Economic Life is a body of 
120 men and women elected by 
the Division of Christian Life 
and Work of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, with Cameron 
Hall as its Executive Director 
and Charles P. Taft as Chairman. 
Its purpose is to give considera- 
tion to the application of Chris- 
tian principles and doctrine to va- 
rious sociological and economic 
matters. It is an extraordinary 
body from the standpoint of the 
widely diversified vocations of its 
members. Included are ministers, 
theologians, denominational ad- 


S. Guernsey Jones is a Congregational 
Christian layman and a representative of 
his denomination on the Department of 
Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. He is a 
banker in Newark, N.J. 


ences with the rights of the p 


ple. 

There should be a more cle: 
cut call for the virtues by whit 
the health of economic afta 
is promoted and progress mai 
tained—industry, thrift, integri’ 
fair dealing, dependability, co 
age, service, faith. 


ministrators, sociologists, econ 
mists, agriculturalists, heads 
labor unions, bankers, laywomeé 
and leaders in cooperative ¢ 
ganizations. 


In the Department’s meetin 
discussion was always free and] 
times very animated. The Sta 
ment is truly the result of t) 
composite thinking of this fil 
group of people. It ought to. 
said that the road to its recor 
mendation by the Departme; 
and its final adoption by t 
General Board of the Nation 
Council was not entirely a smo 
one. Over and above the dela 
that are occasioned by discussic 
drafting, and redrafting, th 
was a small but very vocal opE 
sition to the whole philosophy 
the document from the Nation 
Laymen’s Committee of the N 
tional Council. Not until aft 
a good many attempts to rece 
cile these differences of vie 
points through many conference 
was the statement finally ado 
ed. The Laymen’s Committee 
mained reluctant to approve t 
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ad 


ument. While some of the 
men’s Committee were mem- 
s of the Department they sel- 
1 attended the meetings at 
ich the document was writ- 
, and most of the Depart- 
nt's contacts with that group 
urred at special conferences 
when members of the De- 
tment met with members of 
Laymen’s Committee. 


here are many secular organi- 
ions which study economic 
blems, but this document is 
ularly different in that an 
mpt has been made to study 
se matters from a Christian 
nt of view and a recognition 
t this is God’s world. Running 
ough it is a thread of thought 
nting to justice, with an em- 
sis on equality of opportun- 
decent standards of living, 
jal equality, and opportuni- 
for education and self-devel- 
ent of the individual. Not 
y are the benefits of such an 
nomic order pointed out, but 
re is also delineated the Chris- 
duty of each individual to 
k efficiently and contribute to 
whole economic process to 
best of his ability, at the same 
é taking no special benefits to 
nself at the expense of others. 


iome have declared that Chris- 
nity does not have a special 
im to the conclusions reached 
the document, pointing out 
t many other religions take 
ilar stands. ‘This is probably 
e because much of this re- 
*§ to ethics and a pragmatism 


re 


of “how well does it work?” 
Nevertheless these conclusions do 
represent Christian ethics, and 
we should rejoice if there can be 
general unanimity of opinion on 
these matters between Christians 
and other religious bodies. This 
should in no way detract from a 
consecrated effort to make this 
a better world in which to live. 


In my opinion the Statement 
is well balanced in economic 
theory. It declares against totali- 
tarianism and socialization of the 
means of production. While it 
champions the rights of indi- 
viduals to freedom of economic 
activity, it states that “some use 
of government in relation to 
economic activities is essential 
to provide the environment in 
which human freedom can flour- 
ish”; it also sounds a note of 
warning that extreme libertarian- 
ism may be fraught with danger. 


There often is a great reluct- 
ance on the part of churchmen 
to declare that any particular 
economic arrangement is Chris- 
tian because they are fearful of 
absolutes. At one point this docu- 
ment states: “There is no com- 
pletely ‘Christian economic sys- 
tem’ suitable for all situations 
everywhere.” Despite this, the 
group was willing to make some 
positive declarations in the name 
of Christianity, saying in effect: 
This may not be the last word, 
but under present-day conditions 
to the best of our knowledge and 
Christian insight these declara- 
tions are worthy of consideration. 


Indian Americans 


So far as Indian American af- 
fairs are concerned, the majority 
of Indian leaders from the reser- 
vations feel that the Democratic 
84th Congress will be little or no 
different from the Republican 
83rd. In the Republican-con- 
trolled sessions of 1953-54, bills 
were hastily drawn and some- 
times even more hastily amend- 
ed, hearings were called, a num- 
ber of laws were passed and 
signed by the President, at a pace 
that bewildered and alarmed 
many of our Indian fellow-citi- 
zens. They fear a similar drive 
in the forthcoming Congress “to 
emancipate the Indians” against 
the wishes of those who are to be 
“freed” from trustee-relationships 
that the federal government has 
long borne to the Indians. Indi- 
ans commonly speak of these ef- 
forts as “emancipating’’ them 
from their grazing and farm land, 
mineral wealth, water rights, for- 
ests and other remaining tribal 
resources which are so necessary 
for continued existence as In- 
dian communities. A large and 
vocal segment of the approxi- 
mately 300,000 Indians still on 
reservations has become appre- 
hensive and aroused over trends 
that have become more and more 
apparent over the past five or six 
years. They organize their peo- 
ple, unite in the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, and 
protest. Sometimes they are suc- 
cessful in postponing undesired 


legislation. Sometimes they 1 
that their wishes are overridd 
unjustly. 

Most non-Indian America 
excepting certain individuals < 
groups that are now as so - 
quently in the past greedy to 
quire what Indians have, are : 
wildered by these complicated 
guments and counter-argume 
Such average Americans want 
see justice done and feel, sow 
what vaguely perhaps, that 
aboriginal Americans have 
often been shabbily and ev 
cruelly treated. They would 1] 
to see a constructive, fair, a 
honorable policy set forth a 
faithfully followed both by 
ministrators in the execut 
branch of government and 
the Congress. 

In general, non-Indian Ame 
cans believe that Indians sho 
have the same opportunities a 
bear the same responsibilities: 
all other citizens. To them + 
reservations appear to be anc 
alous in modern America wh} 
we are trying to rid ourselves 
the stigma of segregation ba 
on race. Many have heard 
the resources on the Navaho 
perhaps other reservations are 
adequate to support the grow 
population at an American sta 
ard of living. *! 

These and other broad op 
ions and assumptions pose cr 
cally important problems. Amc 
these problems are: 
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‘ 


e The validity of maintaining 
b-cultures in our democratic 
ciety. 


e The role the Indians them- 
lves should have in develop- 
g policies and procedures for 
anges in status and relation- 
ips. 

e The importance to be as- 
ned to the wide differences in 
cial and economic status among 


e more than 200 tribes and the 
any bands. 


e The internal differences as 
tween the more and the less 
culturated members of any 
ven tribe and the special diffi- 
Ities this fact presents. 


e The discrepancies in point 
view that often prevail be- 
een those who have left the 
servation for permanent resi- 
nce outside and those who are 
ger to conserve intact the 
ibal assets and resources to 
ake communal life possible. 


and local units of government 
will accept the responsibility for 
Indians on the same basis as for 
non-Indians. 


These and other matters should 
have the most intelligent at- 
tention possible. To their solu- 
tion the pooled insights of the 
social sciences and of the most 
creative and able thinkers should 
be skillfully and patiently direct- 
ed during the next decade or so. 
Some believe that it would be 
timely and wise to have a high- 
grade presidential commission, 
with the aid of a competent and 
disinterested staff, study the total 
problem, reviewing past policies 
and practices. The recommenda- 
tions of such a commission should 
afford valuable guidance for or- 
derly change and the fulfillment 
of our moral obligations to a 
group who are politically weak 
but have immense potentialities 
to contribute to American life. 
Representations were made over 
a year ago to the Assistant Sec- 


e Whether the states, counties retary of the Interior who has 


alen R. Weaver (second from right in 
is picture of Indians at a Congrega- 
ynal Camp Meeting, Fort Berthold, 
D.), secretary for Church and Race 
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for both the Council for Social Action 
and the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, has 
participated in southwest regional con- 
ferences of Indian workers and confer- 
ences of the Indian Bureau and has visit- 
ed reservations in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and North Dakota. He has 
been a member of the Indian Department 
of the National Council of Churches, 
chairman of its committee on Navaho 
adjustment, and member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. He has given 
special attention to integration of In- 
dians in cities outside the reservations. 


RECOMMENDED MATERIALS 


Carter, E. Russell. The Gift Is 
Rich. On Indian cultural contribu- 
tions. Available April, 1955. Friend- 
ship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. $2.00 cloth, $1.25 pa- 
per cover. 


Cory, David M. Within Two 
Worlds. Adult mission study book 
ready in June, 1955. Friendship 
Press. $2.00 cloth, $1.25 paper 
cover. 


Underhill, Ruth M. Red Man’s 
America. Popular but authoritative 
contribution by a well-known an- 
thropologist. University of Chicago 
Press. $5.50. 


Articles (single copy free from 
C.S.A.): “The American Indian in 
Transition,’ by John Provinse and 
others; “What Future for Uncle 


Sam’s Wards?” 
Weaver. 


by Galen R. 


Visual Aids: “Strangers in Their 
Own Land,” a filmstrip in color 
with reading script; $5.00, or may 
be rented from denominational de- 
positories; available February, 1955. 
“Song of the Shining Mountains,” 
16 mm. sound film in color taken 
in Montana. Available April, 1955, 
from denominational depositories. 


direct responsibility for Indian 
affairs, suggesting the appoint- 
ment of such a commission by 
President Eisenhower. 


Meantime the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches (June 1954) and 
the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
(May 1954) have unanimously 
passed policy resolutions that 
have been forwarded to govern- 
mental and non-governmental 
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bodies concerned.* The Ass: 
bly of the Division of Home ) 
sions of the National Counci. 
Churches in December, I¢ 
passed a parallel resolution t 
garding public policy, ands 3 
ommended it to the Gena 
Board of the National Coun 
for action in March, 1955. 

The Council for Social Act’ 
has available, at fifty cents ea: 
its own study packet with 
tailed information about rec‘ 
and proposed legislation, a bi: 
ography, a discussion outline, z 
other pertinent material bear! 
on this area of Christian conce 
The interdenominational ho 
mission study theme for 19 
1956 is Indian-Americans. Boc 
pamphlets, and visual aids — 
various age groups are being p 
duced by the Joint Departm 
of Missionary Education of 
National Council. 

The American Missionary . 
sociation has launched a p 
gram of scholarship aid to qu: 
fied Indian youth who wish 
go to college and have ina 
quate financial resources. Ni 
teen young men and won 
from 16 tribes are currently 
16 colleges and universities 
sisted by these A.M.A. fun 
Between fifteen and twenty ac 
tional young people will be ait 
in each of the next three < 
demic years. Thus a signific 
contribution to training Ind 
leadership will be made. 


—GALEN R. WEAVE 


* See back cover for excerpts from 
General Council Resolution. 


HE United Nations, which 
celebrated the ninth anni- 
sary of its founding on Octo- 
24, 1954, seems so important 
he Social Action Committee at 
ial Action Committee at 
hnell Congregational Church 
Detroit, Michigan, that we 
r-ked an entire year to empha- 
its usefulness. 

e began in December, 1953, 
bringing before the church 
neil the idea of suggesting to 
organized group in the 
rch that it arrange a program 
its October meeting in 1954 
nclude some subject pertinent 
the United Nations. In the 


_ We're not giving prizes for the 
est social action stories but if we 
ere, top honors for this month 
ould go to the Bushnell Church 
n Detroit. Mrs. Stanley Dole, alert 
Ocial action chairman for the De- 
oit Congregational Women’s Fel- 
owship, heard about the excite- 
ent at the Bushnell Church and 
sked Mrs. Charles Hodgman, the 
social action chairman of that 
church, to write the story. We're 
patticularly glad to publish it be- 
cause it’s almost a perfect illustra- 
ion of the church-wide educational 
iob that almost any social action 
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United Nations Month at Bushnell Church 


= This Month’s First Prize 


spring the committee sent an- 
other letter to each group re- 
minding it of the emphasis we 
hoped for and offering to help in 
arranging programs. The social 
action chairman also sat in on 
the program planners’ meeting 
to offer assistance. 

Now that the month is over, 
we have taken inventory of the 
results and are most gratified at 
the resourcefulness of the vari- 
ous departments in the church in 
bringing the U.N. and the prob- 
lems with which it deals before 
the people of Bushnell Church. 
We think it is safe to say that as 
a result of these efforts, the Bush- 


committee can plan and supervise. 

Instead of the U.N., the subject 
might have been technical aid or 
race relations. The point is that 
here was a well-planned effort to 
infiltrate (good word!) the whole 
church with information on a so- 
cial problem. Notice that the plan- 
ning began ten months in advance 
of the month of emphasis. Notice 
that the minister’s sermon on the 
U.N. was not just an isolated utter- 
ance, but an item in the whole 
program. Simple enough! And yet 
an excellent example of real lead- 
ership! 


Take Another Look 

If you were planning a month 
of emphasis on the U.N., how 
would you improve on the Bush- 
nell Church program? Would it 
help to prepare a list of fifty ques- 
tions on the U.N., distributing the 
list through the organizations as a 
way of whetting the appetite for 
information? Of course one as- 
sumes that, having done this basic 
job of education, the social action 
committee will be on the alert for 
specific ways in which the church 
members can act—such as a pend- 
ing vote in the U.S. Congress in- 
volving the appropriation of money 
for the U.N. or for one of the 
Specialized Agencies. 


nell people have learned much 
about the United Nations and 
world problems. 

Following is a resume of the 
activities along this line which 
went on throughout the church 
during October, 1954: 

{| Dr. ‘Treat preached a sermon 
entitled “United We Stand” at 
the three morning services, Octo- 
ber 24. {Sunday schools: sound 
film on the structure of the U.N., 
display of flags of the U.N. and 
its member states, emphasis on 
world friendship. {| Women’s As- 
sociation: film, ‘For All the 
World’s Children.” { Men’s Club: 
talk by the French consul, Hon. 
Jean Beliard. (This had to be 
postponed until November be- 
cause Mr. Beliard was attending 
U.N. meetings.) 

{Fellowship supper: “Know- 
ing Our World Neighbors” was 
the theme carried out through 


folk dances, games, songs, ana 
filmstrip about UNESCO. {Chi 
Study Club: talk by Mrs. Phili 
Gentile, a U.N. observer, abe 
families throughout the wo 
and how they need the U) 
q Mr. and Mrs. Club: poth 
supper with tables decoran 
with small flags of the U.N. 1 
tions, a globe, and objects fra 
other lands. A travel talk wi 
slides was given by a memh 
who had recently returned fre 
abroad. 


{ Co-Weds: film showing he 
the U.N. helped with rehabilil 
tion after an earthquake in U: 
guay; talks by Professor Lau 
Osborn, Jr., of Wayne Univers; 
and her husband, Mr. Zuidem 
about the American Associati! 
for the United Nations. Prof 
sor Osborn is president of t 
local chapter of the A.A.U.N. 
a mixer, flags of the various ¥ 
tions were pinned on the me 
bers and each person was giv 
a list of thirty questions whi 
could be answered by the nam 
of those nations. (Examp! 
What is a food we like to e 
Answer: Chili.) For further ¢ 
tertainment, “Olympic” gan 
were staged with paper pli 
discuses, straw javelins, ballo 
shot-puts, etc. 


{ Pilgrim Fellowship: filmst 
about the structure of the U.] 
followed by discussion. { Pra’ 
group: reading of the 67th Psa 
and prayers for the U.N. 9P 
cilla Evening Circle: film, “¥ 
All the World’s Children.” 4. 
cial Action Committees of | 
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urch and of the Women’s As- 
lation: study of the U.N. 

Spokesman (weekly news- 
et): articles each week during 
ober about the United Na- 
8, including a detailed ac- 
nt of answers to criticisms of 


ast summer, as part of its 
“Forward Program,” the 
.A. proposed a series of re- 
nal one-day social action in- 
utes. Twenty-five have now 
n held, with two more sched- 
d for January. How have they 
ned out? Better than we ex- 
ted. ‘The first fifteen had an 
rage attendance of 84. Some 
the later institutes brought 
n the average, but we were 
looking for crowds. The na- 
al and state leaders hoped to 
ch a significant number of 
1 leaders and potential lead- 
and to talk with them in seri- 
. detailed fashion about or- 
izing for more effective Chris- 
a social action. And that is 
at happened. Day after day 
; writer left an institute say- 
, The wherefore and the how 
local social action is really 
inning to take hold!” 
n each meeting there was 
e for a presentation of C.S.A.’s 
y program, the plans of the 
e committee, and then a long 
cussion of “how you do it” in 
local church. We have not 
ulated the new subscriptions 
social Action picked up in the 


ay 


the U.N. as published in the Red 
Book. {| A large U.N. poster was 
displayed in the lobby of Fellow- 
ship Hall and a colored picture 
of the U.N. Assembly on the an- 
nouncement board outside the 
church. 
—ELIZABETH R. HopGMAN 


Successful Experiment 


institutes but there were at least 
a few in each one. And we have 
many pages of names and ad- 
dresses of people who want to be 
put on the mailing list for the 
reprint of Workshop. 


Eleven State Conferences have 
now accepted C.S.A.’s offer of 
financial help in adding social 
action leadership to the Confer- 
ence staff. We'll be greatly sur- 
prised if scores of new commit- 
tees do not come into existence 
in the next year. People at the 
institutes talked as if they meant 
to do something about it. State 
committees, many of them for 


New Film Now Ready 
“Forward with the C.S.A.” is the 
title of a new sound movie now 
available through your State Con- 
ference office. Twelve minutes. Ex- 
cellent for showing at a church 


meeting during February (C.S.A.’s 
“Month-of-Emphasis”) or at any 
other time. Impressive “shots” of 
the varied needs with which social 
action deals. Ray Gibbons chats 
with the audience, interpreting the 
needs and the program. 


the first time, have made the set- 
ting up of local church com- 
mittees a major part of their ob- 
jective. 

Sorry we could not reach every 
community with the institutes! 
Here is the list of places, people 
coming hundreds of miles to some 
of them: Birmingham, Mich.; 
Madison, Wisc.; Minneapolis; 
Los Angeles; San Mateo and 
Berkeley, Calif; Portland, Oreg.; 


“‘Niew Front in 


The headline is taken from 
Time. You will probably be hear- 
ing more from C.S.A. about this. 
For the moment only this much: 
The Administration is apparent- 
ly planning to submit to Con- 
gress a new, large-scale program 
of economic and technical aid to 
Asia. Time says right out: ‘““The 
U.S. is preparing to open a new 
front in the cold war—an eco- 
nomic front.’”” On November 29, 
Mr. Dulles indicated a recogni- 
tion on the part of the Adminis- 
tration that the struggle between 
the free and the communist na- 
tions had shifted “to some extent, 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 


churches by the: 


Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Seattle; Denver; Lincoln, Ne 
Des Moines, Iowa; Kansas ¢ 
and St. Louis, Mo.; Evanston | 
Princeton, Ill.; Rochester, 

New York City; Philadelp 
Washington, D.C.; Columh 
Ohio; Framingham, Boston, P* 
field, Springfield, Mass.; 

Saco, Maine. Institutes will! 
held in Rhode Island and Nc 
Carolina in January. C.S.A. s 
members are weary but pleas 


the Cold War?” 


for the time being perhajy 
from military to economic ce 
petition. Add this item: Mr. } 
son Rockefeller, who has bi 
prominently associated with ¢ 
nomic and technical aid to 
derdeveloped areas, is being m. 
a special assistant to the Pi 
dent on foreign policy. 
Watch for opposition to 
new program from those who 
not know we cannot go on m 
longer with 6 per cent of 
world’s population (in the U 
producing and consuming aln 
50 per cent of the world’s ann 
output of goods and servi 
The next six months may s¢ 
really great chance for 
churches to get behind the m 
balanced program of mili 
strength and economic aid wl 
for so long we have needed. 
a remarkable survey and s 
mary of the situation look up 
December 13, 1954 issue of T 
and read the two pages on “1 
Front in the Cold War.” 
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Two Important 


Books 


he two volumes to which we 
w attention this month ap- 
ar to have little in common. 
1e first is the annual report of 
ceedings of the National Con- 
ence of Social Work, entitled 
e Social Welfare Forum, 1954.1 
ie second is A. A. Berle’s The 
h Century Capitalist Revolu- 
m.2 Yet they both deal with 
ividual and social responsi- 
ity and the role of government 
thin a broad framework of so- 
1 ethics. 


‘At its best,’ says the noted 
icator George D. Stoddard, 
iting in the Forum volume, 
cial work is a practical, uni- 
‘sal religion with deep roots of 
npassion and love. Its aim is 
t to judge and certainly not 
punish; neither is it to ignore 
explain away human frailty. 
‘aim is to give help where it is 
eded, and to do so in an atmos- 
ere of dignity and mutual re- 
sct.”” Today we are newly aware 
“personal and social involve- 
nt.” The crucial factor is the 
ergence of the individual with- 


New York, Columbia 
ss, 1954. $5.00. 

New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
4. $3.00. 


University 
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in an all-pervading social inter- 
dependence. 


The issue over government 
welfare activities is handled in 
this book without gloves: parti- 
san political issues are not mini- 
mized. One writer opines that 
with all our gains in popular 
education not 10 per cent of the 
voters have “any real comprehen- 
sion of the issues involved in so- 
cial welfare programs.” When a 
public housing or public health 
measure is put forward there is 
“either an emotional appeal on 
ethical and Christian principles, 
or an equally emotional dismis- 
sal of the proposal as creeping 
socialism and an un-American at- 
tempt to destroy our freedom 
and initiative.” 


A feature of the volume is the 
publication of the first two of the 
Eduard C. Lindeman Memorial 
Lectures. In one of them, by Rob- 
ert C. Angell of the University of 
Michigan, the relation between 
social work and the social sci- 
ences is frankly discussed. ‘The 
writer believes that the social 
worker, generally speaking, “has 
absorbed that theory which has 
been most applicable to case 
work practice, that is, social psy- 


chiatry, and, letting the rest of 
social science theory go, has com- 
bined psychiatric insights with 
empirical wisdom gained from 
practice. This mixture of Freud 
and pragmatism is what social 
workers call ‘theory.’”’ 

Mr. Berle’s book has attracted 
much attention, and no wonder. 
Co-author of what has come to 
be known as “Berle and Means” 
on American corporations—The 
Modern Corporation and Private 
Property—which had a very con- 
siderable impact on public opin- 
ion, he now puts forward the 
thesis that we are at mid-century 
in an era of “revolutionary capi- 
talism” of which the great cor- 
poration is the chief instrument. 
This development has been large- 
ly a blind one, since an age rich 
in physical science theories has 
produced little in the way of so- 
cial and political theory. In poli- 
tics we are for the most part 
“traveling on intuition.” We 
need to give respectful study to 
“the modern corporation as an 
institution.” 

A great concentration of power 
has occurred and a correspond- 
ing increase in production and 
distribution. ‘To what extent are 
these causally related? Power is, 
in simple terms, “capacity to in- 
duce or require action by others” 
in certain areas. But power is 
something we “know little about.” 
Yet we do have some ethical im- 
peratives. “Deep in human con- 


sciousness is embedded the 

sumption that somewhere, so 

how, there is a higher law whi 
imposes itself in time on prin 
and powers and institutions. .. 
We must leave doctrine to t! 
theologians; but as students 

legal history we have to take i 
count of the persistent fact 

this huge assumption.” No long 
can “individual and _ arbitra 
power” be granted either to gq 
ernment or to corporations, bi 
“the corporation, almost agai 
its will, has been compelled 

assume in appreciable part t 
role of conscience-carrier of twé 
tieth-century American society 


Mr. Berle finds grounds for 
lieving that twenty years hen 
the most renowned men in th 
country will be “the spiritu, 
philosophical, and_ intellectu 
leaders,” and this for the rease 
that they will be “needed ma 
than any other type of men.” 
a striking passage he says: 


“Twenty years ago, the writ 
had a controversy with the lz 
Professor E. Merrick Dodd, 
Harvard Law School, the writ 
holding that corporate pow 
were powers in trust for sha 
holders while Professor Do 
argued that these powers we 
held in trust for the entire co 
munity. The argument has be 
settled (at least for the time 1] 
ing) squarely in favor of Prof 
sor Dodd’s contention.” 
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By far the most critical letter 
have received recently comes 
m a labor leader who is also 
active and influential church- 
n. He thinks our October 
mber on the election issues 
y one-sided. Indeed he seems 
nd it almost Republican cam- 
gn material. One paragraph 
ds: 


‘I believe a fundamental error 
plicit in your discussion is a 
lure to recognize the major 
e before the country. It is not 
question of Eisenhower or his 
monettes or the success of his 
pgram. The issue is really the 
publican party itself, which is 
omposite product consisting of 
senhower and the Congress and 
» stew containing Ike, Nixon, 
owland, Martin, Javits, Jen- 
, etc., and the results of their 
nt administration. This is, of 
rse, difficult to picture and 
rluate.”’ 


The superintendent of a Con- 
gational Christian Conference 
s congratulated us on “the new 
ial Action,’ referring specifi- 
ly to the September issue. 


One of our women subscribers 
tes: “I have nothing but praise 
Social Action in its new for- 
t. It is clearly, concisely writ- 
, yet with sufficient detail to 
e the reader fairly comprehen- 
e background even when the 
yject is one about which he 
ows little. It is convenient in 
s—easy to carry for those mo- 
nts in waiting rooms or other 
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What Correspondents Are Saying 


places where some of us like to 
have our own reading material.” 

Another subscriber hopes we 
are receiving “deserved commen- 
dation for a live, down-to-earth 
magazine.” He feels that Social 
Action “makes a real attempt to 
interpret Christ-like living in a 
modern world.” 

One correspondent, mindful of 
some rather hostile comments 
that have been made concerning 
this magazine, assures us that she 
has “rather felt critical of its 
critics, not of the magazine.” She 
thinks it “has always been Chris- 
tian, fair, unbiased.” 

A minister offers this pointed 
and welcome criticism anent the 
editorial (November) captioned 
“On Being Impartial”: 

“The complaints about one- 
sidedness seem to spring out of 
the same background as those 
which prompted the original 
criticism of the Council for So- 
cial Action. To some extent that 
point is justified inasmuch as in 
a democratic church atmosphere 
no individual, either minister or 
editor, ought to set himself up as 
being the final judge as to what 
is lacking in definite Christian 
defense. Therefore when there 
are many people in our church 
fellowship who do not regard 
mecarthyism as the apocalyptic 
evil, what can be said in defense 
of it ought in all fairness to be 
presented. I say this as one who 
would unhesitatingly aline him- 
self with you on his attitude to- 
ward this phenomenon.” 


Indian Rights 


The General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, taking note of “the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to terminate its services and relationships special to 
Indians, and to transfer responsibilities to states and coun- 
ties,’ adopted the following on June 30, 1954: 


BE It RESOLVED THAT we urge that certain conditions be met 
prior to such withdrawal by the Federal Government, such as: 


1. 


4. 


5. 


Negotiation in good faith between the Federal Government 
officials and freely chosen representatives of the tribes or bands 


affected, in formulating all policies relating to termination, — 


followed by consent of the groups involved before these poli- 
cies are put into operation. 


. Termination of federal services and trusteeship should be 


preceded by a program that accomplishes the following ob- 

jectives: 

(a) Opportunities for fundamental education equal to those 
afforded the non-Indian population. 


(b) Health and physical well-being of Indians so that they 
may meet acceptable public health standards. 


(c) Provision of facilities for the development and use of 


reservation resources and solution of the fractionated land — 


problem; facilities for the development of economic skills 


ar 


that will make possible normal adjustment to employ- 
ment; continuation and expansion of the Federal Govern- © 


ment’s program of assisted voluntary relocation. 


In the case of any tribe electing to continue its tribal organi- — 


zation and cultural integrity, including communally owned 


and managed property, the Federal Government should facili- 
tate the effort. 


Negotiations should be carried on between the Federal Gov- 


ernment and state and local units of government to the end 
that mutually acceptable arrangements are worked out that 


—-~ 


guarantee that services to Indians will be administered on a 


non-segregated basis and equal to those provided for other 


citizens. 


The responsibility for accomplishing the above objectives 
should be accepted by both governmental and voluntary 
agencies. Churches should take steps to prepare their own 
congregations to understand the problems and to maintain mu- 
tually helpful relationships between Indians and non-Indians. — 


